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STANDARDS AND WAGES 


HE other night I heard a radio commentator say that 

there had finally been established and placed in effect 
a minimum wage for teachers of Missouri. The smallest 
salary, I believe, was $1,600 and raises would be based on 
college credits so that a teacher with a masters degree 
could earn the magnificent sum of $2,800 per year. 

That little blurb on the radio, a little news item, upset 
me; it shows how “screwy” our thinking has become and 
points immediately to the cause of many, many of our 
problems. 

First, there is the salary itself. In this day and age the 
“flunkie” who dropped out of school after the third grade 
makes $2,800 a year and yet school board members, legis- 
lators, and, unfortunately, taxpayers expect a teacher to 
get a “higher education” and keep on getting it, using their 
own time and resources so that they may eventually earn 
$250 a month. Obviously, anyone with the proper quali- 
fications for a teacher could double or triple that take 
without trying. 

Someone at this stage always says: “But we get teachers 
at those wages.’ Why? Because some people would 
rather teach than eat, for it is obvious they cannot do both 
at today’s prices. Eventually, even they find it difficult 
to teach on an empty stomach and seek greener pastures. 

The second silly thing that is brought out in the afore- 
mentioned statement is that increase in salary is based on 
credit hours earned in a university or college. What non- 
sense! Do not pay a teacher for teaching, for doing an 
unusually good job, for showing interest, initiative, and 
love of children. Do not increase the salary because the 
teacher comes early, stays late, and has a knack for build- 
ing citizens, men and women from boys and girls. Oh 
no! Do not do that, that would be too logical and would 
take thinking, supervision, and alertness on the part of the 
teacher’s superiors. It is so much easier to give them a 
“couple of bucks” more for every credit hour they gather 
from school in the summer when they might more profit- 
ably, if they wish, be preparing better things for their 
pupils in the fall. What has happened to us in America? 

You cannot keep good teachers for $200 a month and 
you cannot pick the most effective, intelligent, understand- 
ing, eager teachers by adding up the credits they earn in 
college during their summer vacations and at night school. 

The time for energetic support of the good teachers in 
our country is now; in fact, as usual, we are late. It is 
high time that we use our energies to support the effective 
teacher and to see that such teachers are paid adequately. 
Given the incentive and the wherewithal the interested 
teachers will seek advanced training because they want 
it, and are interested in it, not because it comes as a 
decree from a school board or administrator and is a 


necessary evil to be tolerated in order to hold a job. 
R. O. Muether, M. D. 


Reference: The Journal of the Missouri State Medical Association, 
Vol. 49, No. 9, September 1952, p. 777. (Excerpts only.) 
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Korean teachers of English at the English Language Institute, University of Michigan. Standing, right, Dr. 
Charles Fries, Institute Director, and left, Dr. Robert Lado, Assistant Director. 


VA 


. . . In touch with the people of democracy 


by Thomas E. Cotner, 


’ 


Acting Director, Educational Exchange Branch, Division of International Education 


N ANXIOUS group of South Korean 
A teachers listened intently to a radio in 
their New York hotel as news came that 
North Koreans were invading South Korea. 
Early broadcasts reported the fall of Ton 
Am Dong, the home of one member of the 
group. Succeeding news flashes brought 
word of the capture of other cities where 
friends and relatives lived. What would be 
their fate? When could they themselves 
return to Korea and when could they see 
loved ones again? What would happen to 
their homes, their families? 

Within 2 weeks, upon the completion of 
their training program, these teachers were 
to begin their journey homeward. Reser- 
vations had been made and last minute 
gifts had been purchased for family and 
friends. Now, they could not return. Tense 
weeks of waiting lay ahead before they 
could fly back to Seoul and other cities in 
their homeland. 

The Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, had brought 
these 11 teachers of English from Korea 
to study the latest methods, techniques, and 
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materials used in teaching English as a 
second language. In this group were nine 
men and two women. Three of the group 
taught on the college level and eight in 
secondary or middle schools. 


We Will Meet Again 


One of the teachers vividly described 
his departure from Seoul in these words: 


I finished my early breakfast which my wife 
had prepared for me so early in the morning. . . 
I looked into my child’s eyes. She was in tears. 
I kissed her on the cheeks, and patted her 
shoulders. She was silent. Perhaps, she was 
afraid of losing me. I said te her, “I will be back 
in four months. By that time, we'll eat tomatoes 
and melons from our garden; we will meet again.” 

The airport was about 16 miles from the city of 
Seoul, but the bus carried us there in a moment. 
Many of my fellow teachers, many of my neigh- 
bors, and many of my students were already there. 

I got into the plane and looked at my daughter 
through the glass. She waved her hand. The 
plane moved. I kept on looking at her. She 
kept on waving her hand. 


Eight of the teachers came together, ar: 


riving in Ann Arbor on March 9, where 
they were to attend the University of Michi- 


gan’s English Language Institute. Two 
days later, the other three teachers arrived. 
They were to remain in Ann Arbor for two 
and one-half months. While there the 
teachers found snow in March, showers in 
April, and beautiful flowers in May. De- 
scribing Ann Arbor, one of the teachers 
said it was “a quiet, peaceful town and a 
beautiful place in the springtime. Surely 
it was ‘an harbour’ to those who first came 
there two hundred years ago; I do not 
doubt it.” 

Dr. Charles C. Fries, Director of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute, and Dr. Robert 
Lado, Assistant Director, had arranged a 
very interesting program for the Korean 
teachers. Classes were given in grammar, 
composition, pronunciation and speech cor- 
rection, linguistics and phonetics, and in the 
methods of teaching English as a second 
language. 

Time was also taken, in addition to a busy 
schedule of classes, to visit the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Company, the 
Kellogg Company, Jackson Prison, the 
Edison Museum, and to make a week-end 
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trip to Chicago. Friday nights were given 
to social events, parties, and dancing. 
Speaking of the warm reception of the 
group, one of the men said: “Everybody in 
the street, every student on the campus, and 
every teacher in the classroom was happy, 
sincere, and kind to us. I felt I 
getting in touch with the people of De- 


was 


mocracy.” 

The period of study at the University of 
Michigan ended all too soon and it was time 
to continue with another phase of the fel- 
lowship program planned for them. Firm 
friendships had been made and when the 
Koreans were taken to the railroad station, 
there were tears in the eyes of some as they 
said their good-byes. One group of five 
went to Lansing, Michigan, to visit schools 
and community projects in that area. An- 
other group of six journeyed to Philadel- 
phia to follow a similar program there. 


“Seeing Is Believing” 

In Lansing, the activities of the group 
were planned by Dr. Robert G. Koopman 
of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and by Professor Troy Stearns of the 
Michigan State College faculty. The 
teachers conferred with school administra- 
tors; visited elementary and secondary 
schools and an agricultural college; lived 
in city and farm homes; visited stockyards 
and industries; attended PTA and civic 
club meetings; made speeches on Korean 
culture and history; and generally became 
acquainted with the educational, cultural, 
and social life of the United States. As a 
result of these visits to schools, homes, in- 
dustry, farms, and community projects, the 
teachers observed that the school was an 
extension of education in the home; that 
school and society were closely related; that 
United States education was democracy in 
action; that coeducation worked easily and 
was a “national phenomenon” in home and 
society; that parents and teachers worked 
well together; that businessmen were inter- 
ested in schools; and that attention was 
given to training students for citizenship 
and a place in society. One teacher com- 
mented: 

We saw how democracy works in the field of 
public education. By now I think I understand the 
American way of life to some extent . . . “Seeing 
is believing.” I think my visit to the United States 
is one of the biggest events of my life, and I will 
never forget the impression of the United States 
that I have. I will tell what I saw and what I felt 
here to the Korean people to the best interest of 


the two nations. Perhaps I may, I hope, be able 
to make the Korean people know what true democ- 
racy is in the real sense of the word. 


The group of six teachers going to 
Philadelphia for visits to public schools 
and places of historic interest also had a 
memorable experience. The program there 
was arranged by Mrs. Dorothy Crawford, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. One teacher, after visiting nur- 
sery-kindergarten schools, three elemen- 
tary schools, five high schools and two 
universities in the city, observed that 
“teachers were not just teachers, but par- 
ents and friends to the children.” She also 
noted that pictures, radio, television and 
advertising served as teachers. - Students 
were always doing something or looking at 
something—a moth in an incubator, white 
mice, or birds in a cage. “How I loved 
the free atmosphere of the classrooms,” she 
concluded. 

“The most conspicuous feature we found 
American schools,” said another 
“is that students are fond of de- 
The teacher does 


in the 
teacher, 
bates and discussions. 
not pretend to be a superior being nor dom- 
inate the class; he considers himself one of 
the group or just a moderator. He doesn’t 
try to cram knowledge into the heads of the 
students, but encourages the students to 
learn from their own efforts.” 

An interested citizen took the teachers to 
see Atlantic City. They were impressed 
with the tremendous crowds of people, the 
long boardwalk, and the pleasure they had. 
Mrs. Crawford also took them to see Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Liberty Bell. “I paid 
my respect to those who gallantly fought 
against their oppressors,” said one. An- 
other was quite stirred by his visit and 
wrote in his report: 

As I looked, I rehearsed some passages of the 
Declaration of Independence in my bosom and was 
reminded of the famous speech by Patrick Henry, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” They say 
that all the representatives in this Hall signed the 
Declaration. I thought in my mind, as long as 
the Liberty Bell is ringing in American minds, 
they will remain a free Nation. So long as the 
Declaration of Independence is kept in American 
hearts, they will be free from despotism and 
slavery. 

All of the teachers had an opportunity to 
spend a day or two in Boston and a few 
days in New York. The time in Boston was 
too short to see everything of interest, but 
they did see Harvard University, Longfel- 
low’s home, and Old North Church, and 


took a tour of the City. In New York, they 
visited Columbia University and New York 
University and went to Lake Success to see 
the United Nations in session. They were 
impressed with the seriousness of purpose 
of the delegates and one teacher expressed 
the c ..asensus of the group when he said, “It 
was very clear to me that the U. N. is making 
a truly great effort to establish permanent 
world peace and to improve the happiness 
of humanity.” One teacher commented on 
his visit to the Empire State Building as 
follows: “We went up to the top of the 
Empire State Building, the man-made mon- 
ster. I wondered how a man with only a 
small head and ten tiny fingers could make 
such a gigantic edifice.” 


Life in the United States 


Many of the teachers had interesting 
comments and observations to make on life 
in the United States and about our national 
characteristics. “I found the following 
merits rather than faults in the national 
character,” wrote one of the men, “kind- 
ness, noninterference, countenance without 
any discontented look, punctuality, and 
placing value on public health and moral- 
ity.” Another observed that young people, 
particularly after marriage, “are independ- 
ent of their They are self- 
supporting persons. Men and women, even 
the children, are treated more or less equally 
in society and in the home.” Still another 
teacher found Americans “fond of ma- 
chines, active and brisk, sociable, loving ad- 
venture and thrill, and their lives based on 


parents. 


science.” 

“The United States of America,” bluntly 
said one of the ladies, “is the only country 
where women should live. Of course, 
America is good for men too, but it is the 
best country for women.” She observed 
that women in the United States were en- 
thusiastic, energetic, ambitious, and full of 
self-confidence. She noted that in addition 
to fulfilling ciicir duties in the home that 
they did church work, worked in business, 
politics and the professions, and that “they 
looked no worry.” “Women are free in 
their speech, action, and rights which is 
quite different from the status of women in 
the Orient.” She hopes to improve the 
status of women in the social, economic, and 
political fields upon her return to Korea. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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tion about our schools is now available. 

Copies may be ordered, 10 cents each, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (25 percent discount on orders of 100 


copies to be sent to one address. ) 











Too bad about that misfit— 
bright fellow, but he will never 
get anywhere. Doesn't work with 
others. Where'd he go to school 
anyhow? Didn't learn anything 
but the 3 R's! 


That's funny! Costs in my busi- 
ness have been going up. Wonder 
how they manage in school . . . ? 
! see a lot more children around. 


Patterned after the publication “They 
Can’t Wait”, which has been so popular 
during the past year with educators and 


citizens interested in better schools, the new 
leaflet is titled “the 6 R’s.” 

“They Can’t Wait” was prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education and nationally 
distributed during American Education 





intendent. 


Guess | ought fo look into this 
Think I'll drop in at school 
tomorrow and talk with the Super- 


Do We Teach Them in Our Schools? 
What Can You Do To Help? 


I ccinn vest-pocket sized leaflet pre- 


senting in layman’s language informa- 


Week in 1951. “The 6 R’s” leaflet was 
prepared by the Office of Education for 
initial distribution during the 1952 observ- 
ance of American Education Week. 

In brief text and popular-type illustra- 
tion, here is an idea of the content of “the 
6 R’s”, looking through the eyes of Johnny’s 
father, a typical American parent. 














When costs are high, people look 
around for places to economize. 
And the school budget is always 
handy. 








Plenty—if more like you know 
and care! Modern schools would 
help young citizens get ready for 
this 20th century world. 
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Yes, our children deserve the bes! 
possible education. Let's call a 
meeting to make sure they get it. 








business, labor — our 








And that’s how it is, folks. 
The school board needs our help. 
We need to work together on this. 
All our groups—civic, religious, 
women’s 
clubs—aoll are represented here. 
We love our children. What kind 
of schooling do we want for them? 
Please tell us what you think. . . . 








Yes, let boys and girls learn these 
things. The 3 R's—Reading, ‘Rit- 
ing, and ‘Rithmetic; and 3 more 
R's—Rights, Responsibilities, and 
Human Relations ... 6 R's for 
good citizenship! 





The Job Ahead 


HERE are some, I suppose, who marvel 
|e the sense of urgency that impels 
educators such as yourselves and the insti- 
tutions you represent in this field of tele- 
vision. They may wonder at the speed and 
thoroughness with which you mobilized 
your forces back in 1950 and 1951 to pre- 
sent your case to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the reservation of 
242 noncommercial educational channel 
assignments. 

They may wonder at the alacrity with 
which you are now preparing to utilize these 
assignments. 

While the general public may not be 
familiar with the gravity of the educational 
problems weighing on this nation, you 
people here are only too well aware of them 
because you are on the firing line. 

It is because of your place in the first line 
of defense that you are so eager to employ 
this electronic weapon of television. 

You are preparing to use the mighty 
power of television to help correct weak- 
nesses in our educational system—weak- 
nesses which are among the most glaring in 
our society. 

You are stepping up your attack on these 
problems through television under the pres- 
sure of the world crisis which demands im- 
mediate strengthening of our democracy. 

The challenges confronting you educa- 
tors are momentous and numerous. 

First, there is the insistent challenge of 
illiteracy. 

Adults—persons of 25 years of age and 
over—who have completed less than five 
years of schooling are described by the 





*Address at the WOI-TV Television Workshop 
sponsored by Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
August 18, 1952, in cooperation with the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters and the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television. 





for Educational TV 


by Pau! A. Walker, Chairman, Federal Communications Commission* 


United States Office of Education as func- 
tional illiterates. They may have the bare 
ability to read and write some but they can- 
not do so effectively. They cannot think 
effectively, express themselves effectively, 
nor participate effectively in the activities 
of everyday life. They cannot really com- 
municate. They are handicapped in their 
home life, personal growth, health, citizen- 
ship, social activities and, of course, in their 
occupational opportunities. 

In this nation of wealth, progress and 
world leadership, eleven percent of our 
adults—almost 10,000,000 men and wom- 
en—are functional illiterates. 

Literacy education efforts have encount- 
ered these difficulties, among others: These 
adult illiterates are often too embarrassed 
to meet in literacy classes, they may feel 
they are not properly clothed, they are too 
tired after a hard day’s work to travel to a 


distant school and attend class. 


Lifting From Illiteracy 

The audio-visual techniques of television 
are particularly well-adapted to literacy in- 
struction. But television’s power to teach 
in the privacy and comfort of one’s home 
is obviously of exceptional value in meet- 
ing the handicaps I have just listed. 

Lifting these people from illiteracy to 
literacy not only enables them to live a bet- 
ter life but makes them more able citizens, 
more valuable to industry, more valuable to 
the Armed Forces, and better consumers. 
They will be better able to understand and 
appreciate all the other programs television 
has to offer—both over educational stations 
and commercial stations. 

Let us figure this from a financial stand- 
point and conservatively. Let us put the 
cost of stations as high as $500,000. Then 


if we raised the annual income of only one- 





eighth of these illiterates only $100, that 
would more than pay for the construction 
of all the 242 educational stations on the 
assignments reserved by the Commission 
in one year. 

This challenge of illiteracy then is not 
only a challenge to education but to indus- 
try and to all segments of our society. 

Then there is the challenge of over- 
crowding in our elementary schools and 
high 300,000 classrooms are 
needed immediately. And, because of the 
increase in population, another 300,000 will 


schools: 


be needed in 1958. 

There is the challenge of the shortage of 
elementary school teachers, now estimated 
at 53,000. 

There is the challenge represented by the 
millions of eligible young men and women 
who are unable to go to college mainly be- 
cause of economic reasons. For every 
American boy and girl now in college, there 
is another boy and girl qualified to attend 
but who is not attending because of lack of 
funds. 

Too many families simply cannot afford 
to send their sons and daughters on to col- 
lege. The colleges have been charging more 
and more for tuition. 

But tuition is not the only cost. Many 
youths who could pay the tuition cannot 
afford to go to a distant city and pay the 
transportation and living costs while they 
attend school. This highlights the scarcity 
of our institutions of higher learning. We 
have many of them in America—1,850 of 
them. But as impressive as that total is, 
it is not enough. And the colleges are not 
conveniently enough located. To help over- 
come this, community colleges are being 
urged. 

It is obvious that television can also be 
of assistance in overcoming this maldistri- 
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bution. Courses can be broadcast over a 
radius of 50 miles or more and can reach 
students in their homes. Various degrees 
of contact and supervision can be developed 
by colleges in the handling of these courses. 


Teaching the Nation 

By the miracle of television, top flight 
educators can give their courses in Minne- 
apolis and New Orleans the same day. In 
fact, they can give their courses on the 
West Coast and the East Coast, or over the 
whole nation for that matter, simultane- 
ously. 

Implicit in all these problems is this chal- 
lenge: In a democracy we are extremely 
sensitive to the rights, the privieges, the 
potentialities, and the aspirations of the 
child or the adult as an individual. Asa 
general principle, we believe in equality of 
opportunity in education. 

In addition, educational leaders point out 
the value of an educated citizen to his com- 
munity and to his nation. 

Every time we fail to capitalize fully on 
the minds of our youth by not giving them 
the fullest educational opportunities that 
they are capable of employing, we are 
cuilty of a monstrous waste of human re- 
sources. 

Television will enable us to get more 
education per teacher. 

While I am on the subject of the educa- 
tional needs of our youth, let me mention 3 
recent reports which indicate an urgent 
need for the kind of constructive, expert, 
professional type of television programming 
that you educational broadcasters can offer 
for the leisure time of our boys and girls. 

The first is the Report on Children’s 
Radio and Television Programs in the Los 
Angeles area issued by the National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television. 

During one week in May, the Report 
states, the seven television stations of Los 
Angeles carried 58 hours of children’s pro- 
grams. The Association evaluated these 


programs as follows: 
Hours Minutes 


Excellent Por PPS ABE 8 30 
Good . 10 45 
Fair Pa ee } 30 
Poor Ee l 45 
Objectionable ; : a 95 
Most Objectionable______..-.---_ 7 40 


In other words, of the total of 58 hours 
of children’s programs, the Association 
found 39 hours—or almost 70 percent—in 
the “fair,” “poor,” “objectionable,” or 


“most objectionable” category. 
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In its report, the Association stated that 
programs in the “objectionable” category 
are rated thus mainly because the major 
theme is crime. Crime programs, the As- 
sociation commented, “provide pretty poor 
food for young, growing minds.” 

On the heels of this came a second report 
revealing what is happening to some of 
these “young, growing minds” of American 
children. 

This report was made to the National 
Social Welfare Assembly by Dr. Martiia M. 
Eliot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

According to Dr. Eliot, 1,000,000 chil- 
dren are now getting into trouble with the 
law each year. By 1960, there will be 50 
percent more children between 10 and 17 
than there were in 1950. This is the age 
range within which most juvenile delin- 
quency cases fall. 

Dr. Eliot pointed out that even if the pro- 
portion of juvenile offenses does not in- 
crease in that time, we can expect the num- 
ber of children getting into trouble with the 
law by 1960 to run around 1,500,000. 


Looking Beyond 

In the face of reports like these, how can 
there be any doubt about the service that our 
educational institutions can render to the 
children of America by means of noncom- 
mercial educational television stations? 

Now let us look beyond the challenge 
represented by the deficiencies in the ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education 
levels and consider the task confronting 
us at the fourth level—adult education. 

The urgency of the movement to promote 
this fourth level is underscored by the estab- 
lishment by the Ford Foundation of the 
Fund for Adult Education. This Fund has 
given substantial aid to the movement. 

The Ford Foundation, in discussing its 
objectives in the field of adult education, 
has made this statement: 

No census can show how many persons in our 
society labor under the disabling effect of emo- 
tional maladjustment. The estimates range 
widely; some authorities regard emotional mal- 
adjustment as the most characteristic and wide- 
spread ill of our civilization. In a small percent- 
age of instances this takes the form of crime, 
delinquency, and insanity. In the great majority 
of cases it is disclosed in illness, in unstable fam- 
ily life, in erratic and unproductive work habits, 
and in inability to participate effectively in com- 
munity life. Maladjustment makes people unable 
to live happily with their fellows, makes them un- 
willing to cooperate adequately or unable to com- 


pete successfully. 


The lack of satisfactory adjustment manifests 
itself significantly in the use of leisure time. 
Shortened hours of work, earlier retirement, and 
the medical advances which have increased life 
expectancy, have all made great increases in 
leisure time. Nevertheless, many persons appear 
unable to find constructive uses for their non- 
working hours, and this contributes significantly to 
personal and social tensions. 

The challenge to educators in the field of 
adult education calls for immediate action 
for a most obvious reason. At the ele- 
mentary, the secondary and the higher 
education levels, we are educating for the 
future. The children and the college stu- 
dents will in due time take their places as 
citizens and as leaders in our political, 
social and economic life. But in the field 
of adult education, we are seeking to im- 
prove grown-ups who for better or worse 
have already taken their places in our so- 
ciety. That challenge is here today—this 
very minute. 

A few weeks ago, as many of you know, 
President Truman conferred with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on the 
progress of’ educational television and ex- 
pressed his interest in helping to further the 
movement, 

All these challenges point to the urgency 
of the need for the kind of service that you 
future operators of educational television 
stations can render. 

I have heard it argued that modern man 
is obsolete. 

I do not go that far. I think that view is 
premature. 

But I do believe that the uneducated man 
is obsolete. He cannot do justice to him- 
self and he cannot do justice to his citizen- 
ship in our increasingly complex, dynamic 
modern world. 

We are living in a time when jet planes 
are flying 1,300 miles an hour; when we 
have already accumulated huge stores of 
materials for an entirely new form of 
power—atomic energy—which may change 
our entire way of life. 

We are living at a time when citizenship 
makes demands on us never made before. 
The older, slower, half measures will not 
do. Jt takes a lot more information to be 
an effective citizen than it did in older, sim- 
pler times. In this democracy of ours, mat- 
ters are decided by the vote of the citizen. 
It is vital that the sovereign citizen also be 
an informes citizen. 

And then, as directors of these educa- 


(Continued on page 28) . 
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Good Education— — 
What Would It Cost? 


by Herbert S. Conrad, Chief, Research and Statistical Standards, and 
Rose Marie Smith, Educational Statistician 


T is widely recognized that good educa- 
} tion for our Nation’s children cannot be 
obtained at a minimum expenditure-level. 
Teachers’ salaries, teaching aids, educa- 
tional supplies, guidance services, clerical 
assistance, health 
transportation of pupils, proper operation 
and maintenance of the school plant, and 


services. satisfactory 


alert school administration—all require 
money. In education, as commonly else- 
where, one generally gets about what one 
pays for. Granted that good education can- 
not be bought by money alone (staff morale 
and devotion hinge on more than simply 
vash), nevertheless it is also true that an 
educational program of good quality can- 
not be obtained at cut-rate, shoddy prices. 
What would good education in the various 
States cost? Would it cost 10 percent more 
than is ordinarily expended, or 50 percent 
more, or what? 

One way to answer this question is to— 

a. Determine the level of expenditure in 
a few school systems widely recognized for 
the quality of their education: we may call 
this the desirable level of expenditure. 

b. Determine the average level of ex- 
penditure in each State. 

c. Determine the difference between the 
desirable level of expenditure and the State- 
wide average. 

d. Multiply the difference between the 
desirable level and the State-wide average 
by the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance in each State. This product is the 
additional expenditure (beyond the present 
expenditure) required to bring the quality 
of education up to the desirable level. 

e. Divide the additional expenditure by 
the present expenditure, and multiply the 
quotient by 100. This is the percentage in- 
crease needed to achieve the desirable 
quality-level of education. 

Although the Office of Education does not 


rate or rank State or city school systems, 





some school systems are widely recognized 
as being above average. They may pay 
higher salaries to the instructional staff, 
maintain a more satisfactory pupil-teacher 
ratio, offer a more varied curriculum, pro- 
vide broader and more satisfactory school 
services, have a higher retention rate, etc. 
The school systems in four cities were 
selected as fulfilling such requirements. 
These cities are located in Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, and California, respectively. 
In size, the cities range from 45,000 to over 
300,000 (1950 census); only one of the 
cities could be regarded as a suburb. The 
quality-level of education in these four cities 
is desirable, but not more desirable than is 
reasonable or possible in many other places. 
The average current expenditure per pupil 
in the school year 1949-50 in the four cities 


was $299, This, of course, is well above the 





national average for that year, but it is by 
no means extreme. In brief, the quality- 
level of public elementary-secondary educa- 
tion in the four cities is good, but certainly 
subject to further improvement, and not 
actually as high as can be found in specially 
well-favored communities. 

Application of the procedure outlined in 
steps a—e above yields the data given in 
Table 1. 


to “current expenditures” 


All the figures in this table refer 
i. e., to expendi- 
tures for current operation of the school, as 
contrasted with “capital outlay” (expendi- 
tures for sites or school construction) or 
“debt service” (redemption of bonds and 
payment of interest). The figures refer to 
expenditures for full-time public elementary 
and secondary day schools only (evening 
and summer schools are excluded) ; and the 


figures refer exclusively to the school year 


Increase in Current Expenditures Needed For Good Education 








100% or more 


(Data as of 1949-50) 





(Total United States need: $2,006,000,000, 


or an increase in current expenditures of 
43 percent.) 
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1949-50, the latest year for which data 
are available from all the States.* 

The map on the adjoining page shows by 
what percentage the “current expenditure” 
in each State would have to be raised to 
bring its educational program up to the 


desirable level. 


While there are some technical qualifi- 
*In this connection it may be noted that, in 
terms of dollars with the same purchasing f¢ -wer 


as in 1951-52, the average expenditure of $299 in 


the four cities in 1949-50 would be equivalent to 
an expenditure of $334 in 1951-52. (Adjustment 


by the Consumer’s Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The price-level was 11.7 percent 
} one! 


1i 1951—52 than in 1949-50.) 


* 


cations** to the assumptions and pro- 
cedures underlying the figures in Table 1, 
the facts brought out by this table are 
basically valid and appear reasonable. 
Education at a desirable quality- 
level—that is to say, good education, 
though by no means the very best edu- 
cation—would in 1949-50 have re- 
quired about $2 billion more than was 
expended (see Table 1, column 5). 
This is an increase of 43 percent above 
what was actually expended (viz., 


$4,651,464,000). 


Wide variation exists among the dif- 


**See technical note at the end of the article. 


Table 1 Increase in current expenditures needed to bring full-time public elementary-secondary 
education to a desirable level: 1949-50 

Difference be- Percentage 

Current tween current A dditional increase 

expendi- expenditure amount needed Actual needed in 

A verage ture per per pupil in to raise current | current ex- | current ex- 
c daily at- pupil in average daily expenditures | penditures, penditures 

tendance, average ittendance in | to a desirable 1949-50 to bring 

1949-50 daily at- each State and | level, 1949-50 (Thou- education 

tendance, | in 4 city sys- | (Col, 2x Col. 4 sands) to a desir- 

1949-50 tems regarded (Thousands able level, 

is ‘‘desirable”’ 1949-50 2 

1 2 4 6 7 

Continental U.S 22, 283, 845 $209 $90 $2, 006, 000 | $4,651, 464 43 
ALA TA 4, 632 117 182 108, 000 69, 627 155 
ARI { 126, 510 241 58 7, 300 30, 451 24 
ARI AS $55, 030 112 187 66, 400 39, 661 167 
C ALI RNIA 1, 623, 890 4 35 57, 000 427, 911 13 
COLORAD«* 201, 23. 220 79 16, 000 44, 204 36 
Ct I 245, 217 255 14 11, 000 62, 438 18 
DEI | 40, 873 259 40 1, 600 10, 577 15 
FLO! \ 414, 957 18] 118 49, 000 75, 219 65 
GEO! 4 619, 846 23 176 109, 000 76, 468 143 
IDAH 111, 038 186 113 12, 500 20, 653 61 
ILLI . 1, 031, 800 258 4] 42, 006 266, 682 "8 
INDI \ SRS, 857 235 64 38, 000 138, 473 o7 
IOWA 417, 833 231 68 28, 000 06, 324 29 
KA ‘ 300, 822 219 80 24, 000 65, 751 7 
KI ( } 184, 062 121 178 86, 200 5S, 485 147 
LO 420, 740 214 &5 26, 000 90, 070 10 
MAI 144 ) 157 142 20, £00 22, SO on 
MAR \ D 208, 534 213 gh 26, 000 63, 704 i] 
MA H eT 560, 331 236 63 35, 000 132, 486 ” 
MICHIGA 986, 623 220 79 78, 000 216, 618 236 
MI i \ 434, 284 242 57 25, 000 105, 199 24 
MI | PP] 472,149 0 219 103, 000 37, 627 274 
MIs RI 558, 186 174 125 69, 800 96, R84 72 
M ( \ 4, 40 HR 31 2, 900 25, 259 11 
NEBI SILA 203, 581 217 82 17, 000 44,191 38 
N EVA \ 25, 116 246 53 1, 300 6, 184 9] 
NEW HAMPSHIRI 65, 643 | 211 88 5, 800 13,818 42 
NEW JERSEY 583, 063 220 19 11, 000 163, 146 7 
NEW MEXICO 120, 901 222 77 9, 300 26, 898 35 
NEW R} 1, 700, 358 295 4 7, 000 501, 648 1 
NORTI AROLINA 797, 728 141 158 126, 000 112, 333 112 
( t AKOTA 103, 244 226 73 7, 500 23, 361 2 
OHI 1, 109, 81 2 97 108, 000 224, 314 48 
KLAH \ 394, 036 207 92 26, 000 81, 584 44 
OI 228, 574 272 27 6, 200 62, 172 10 
PED SYLVANITA 1, 408, 425 216 83 117, 000 303, 882 39 
RHODI ISLAND 83, 763 240 59 4, 900 20, 137 24 
SsOl H CAROLINA 413, 551 122 177 73, 200 50, (15 145 
sOt HDAKOTA 10, 385 230 69 7, 300 24, 504 30 
ry ESSE] 583, 126 2 167 97, 400 77, 071 126 
TE 1, 156, 659 209 90 104, 000 241, 603 43 
. 142, 272 179 120 17, 100 25, 404 67 
VEI I 56, 282 193 105 5, 970 10, 855 55 
Vil TA 536, 831 146 153 82, 100 78, 143 105 
ha A ON 356, 756 248 51 18, 000 &&, 343 20 
Wi [RGINIA 398, 913 150 149 59, 400 59, TSI 99 
WI I) 449, 546 230 69 31, 000 103, 400 0 
Wy 48, 922 263 36 1, 800 12, 855 14 
DI OF COLUMBIA 83, 706 | 256 43 3, 600 21, 448 17 


current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in these four cities, in 1949-50, was $299. 
lividing each entry in column 5 by the corresponding entry in column 6, and multiplying by 100. 


E Detail does n 
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t necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


ferent States with regard to the percentage- 
increase required. The required additional 
expenditure in California, for example, 
would be relatively small—only 13 percent; 
in Wisconsin it would be 30 percent; in 
Texas, 43 percent; in Utah, 67 percent; in 
Maine, 90 percent; in South Carolina, 145 
percent; in Mississippi, 274 percent (this 
is the highest). 

Expenditure-increases of the magnitude 
just cited are rather obviously beyond the 
resources of many local communities to 
finance, and also probably beyond the re- 
sources of at least some of the individual 
States. A solution to this financial problem 
must be found, if we really believe that a 
child is entitled to a good education re- 
gardless of the State or community in which 
his parents reside. The answer to the finan- 
cial inability of local communities to pro- 
vide good education seems obviously to lie 
in State aid; and the answer to the financial 
inability of some of the States to supply 
such aid seems equally obviously to lie in 
Federal aid. Exactly what form State or 
Federal aid should take, and how such aid 
should be administered, are questions out- 
side the scope of this article. 

For emphasis let it be repeated that (a) 
the figures in the present article refer only 
to full-time public elementary and second- 
ary day schools; (6) the figures refer to 
“current expenditures” only; (c) the figures 
apply particularly to the school year 1949- 
50 (the latest year for which data from all 
States are available) ; and finally (d) the 
“desirable” quality-standard referred to in 
this article exemplifies a practical level of 
good education; it is not a maximum level, 
nor does it come up to the quality-level of 
specially well-favored communities in the 
Nation. 


Technical Note 


The chief qualification to the data in Table 1 
relates to inter-State differences in the scope of 
education. In some States, for example, relatively 
few children attend kindergarten, and a fairly 
large proportion of older-age children have dropped 
out of high school. Such inadequacies of the 
school system, however, would not be reflected in 
column 3 of Table 1, which reports only the per- 
pupil expenditure for the pupils receiving educa- 
tion (rather than for all those who should be re- 
ceiving education). To bring the scope of edu- 
cation in all the States up to a desirable level 
would require an amount additional to that indi- 
cated in Table 1 as necessary to bring the quaiity 
of education (for those already receiving educa- 
tion) up to a desirable level. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Pupil Activities 
From the Crow s-Nest 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 
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HE LOOKOUT stands in the crow’s-nest and through his 
eset scans the ocean ahead through which the ship 
will sail. He performs one of the essential duties which make 
it possible for the ship to reach its destination without | 
undue delay or accident. In schools as in ships, it is necessary | 
to know where we are going and how we expect to get there. 
Voyaging continues, but the particular voyage must be deter- 
minate to make sense to passengers and crew and to be profit- 
able to the owners of the vessel. 

In scanning the educational scene from the equivalent of a 
crow s-nest, I have been particularly interested in a lookout’s 
view of extraclass activities in secondary schools. What does 
the overview reveal? Perhaps you will be interested in the 
environment described below (status and trends) which oné 


lookout sees. 


Status and Trends in Pupil Activities 


1. Terminology. The term “extracurricular” is obsolescent. 
Increasingly pupil activities are considered extraclass or co- 
curricular and decreasingly regarded as extracurricular. The 


underlying reason is that activities contribute to learning, both 



























Extraclass Programs 
for Todays Teen-agers 


in class and out of class. Curriculum, usually defined as all 
the learning experiences provided youth under the sponsorship 
of the high school, includes both class and extraclass activities. 

2. Status. The apparently logical step that will merge activi- 
ties and curriculum still remains to be taken by a large number 
of high schools. Despite some progress in incorporating activi- 
ties into the instructional program or integrating pupil activities 
with the curriculum, many high schools still regard pupil activ- 
ities as apart from formal classwork of pupils. As a result, it 
is rather common for teachers to consider a sponsorship role 
as quite different from a teaching role. Somehow, advising a 
voluntary activity and teaching a class appear to require sub- 
stantially dissimilar procedures. 

». Organization. Statistics published in 1951 indicate that 


2 of 3 public high schools schedule pupil activities in an activity 


period within the school day. The small number of high schools 
having core programs integrate activities and classwork within 
the large block of time devoted to the core. Thus it can be 


assumed that nearly 1 of 3 public high schools organize activities 
on an after-school or before-school basis. 
1. Objectives. Increasingly high-school staffs are discussing 


the role of the school in providing an adequate and effective 





this has not been done, a first major step remains to be taken. 

5. Coordination. High schools above 500 enrollment are in- 
creasingly centering responsibility for administration and co- 
ordination of pupil activities in a staff member designated as 
Director or Coordinator of Pupil Activities. Some released 
time from teaching duties is provided this person to accom- 
plish his duties, which may include: 

1—Making an inventory of pupil activity preferences; 

2—Time and space scheduling of activities to avoid 
conflicts ; 

3—Scheduling pupils into activities they desire; 

4—Helping to obtain sponsors from the teaching staff ; 

5—Maintaining records regarding activities; 

6— Developing financial and accounting procedures; 

7—Informing pupils, faculty, and community about school 
activities; 

8—Appraising the effectiveness of activities from the view- 
point of the whole program and individual groups; 

9—Making recommendations to the principal and staff 
about improvements needed. 

Obviously, the principal in all but very small high schools 
cannot be expected to sandwich the coordination of pupil activi- 
ties into other heavy administrative tasks. A director of pupil 
activities is therefore a needed liaison person to work with 
principal, faculty, pupils, and community. Pupil activities 
worth having deserve to be managed and coordinated adequately 
and intelligently. 

6. Development of specific all-school activities. Three all- 
school activities—home room, assembly, and student council— 
are activities in which all pupils of a high school can partici- 
pate. These activities are different from club and team activi- 
ties—the extraclass—which pupils elect to join or for which 
they try to qualify. 

(1) Home room. Sometimes considered the weakest link 
in the chain of high-school organization, the home room can be, 
and in many places is being, successfully conducted. Pupil par- 
ticipation is essential if the home room is to succeed. Good 
home rooms elect a president and secretary who preside, and 
record the sessions of the home room. The teacher acts in the 
capacity of sponsor. Generally, the home room is the unit for 
electing representatives to the student council; it advises them 
on policy and hears their reports. It arranges group discus- 
sions of interest to the members. It serves as administrative and 
attendance headquarters; it is the unit for receiving report cards, 
for receiving group guidance, and for fulfilling much personal 
guidance. A home room dominated by a teacher who contrives 
little pupil participation and devotes “unused” portions of home 
room time for pupil study is usually doomed to ineffectiveness. 
A home room teacher cannot act like a traditional classroom 
teacher and create the environment of a good home room. 

(2) Assembly. Pupils help plan school assemblies and 
participate extensively in assembly programs. Fewer outside 
or paid programs are scheduled, but when scheduled are care- 
fully screened. Usually, a student officer presides at assemblies. 
The school assembly is regarded as a teaching situation; in 
reality it is the largest class in the school. It provides a major 
opportunity for social integration and good public relations. 


program of pupil activities to serve the interests of pupils. If 
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(3) Student council. The opportunity 
for participation by pupils in school govern- 
ment means that the student council cannot 
be regarded as just another club. It is the 
representative organization through which 
pupils cooperate with principal, faculty, 
and community, toward a solution of cur- 
rent school problems affecting them. The 
student council is increasingly regarded as 
the fountainhead of all student activity. 

7. Development of elective activities. 
Three particular activities have grown rap- 
idly in the high schools during the past 
decade—intramural athletics, service-type 
activities, and social-skill groups. 

(1) Intramurals. This type of activ- 
ity has increased tremendously. Intramu- 
rals are the means whereby many pupils 
develop a real liking for the “concept of 
school.” Boys and girls participate in and 
manage, under wise direction, a host of in- 
tramural programs in the secondary school. 
They learn the fruitful lesson of coopera- 
tion and team spirit, which has such vital 
carry-over into adulthood. Their sense of 
belonging is enhanced and they learn to 
play according to the rules of the game. 

(2) Service-type activities. Good 
civie attitudes generally grow out of par- 
ticipation in activities that stress helpful- 
ness to others and service to the school and 
community. Service-type activities involve 
cooperation and selflessness; they have in- 
creased greatly within recent years. Latest 
nationwide statistics show that “Student 
Service” is a curricular offering to 8,805 
high school pupils (news circulation, stu- 
dent leadership, student government, audio- 
visual education). 

(3) Social-skill groups. 
boys and girls wish to improve the social 


Increasingly 


skills which their peer culture and society 
value. Since social skills develop through 
practice rather than study, it is natural that 
activities have an important role in de- 
veloping them. Such activities may include 
social dancing, folk dancing, conversing, 
listening, appraising a point-of-view, and 
learning know-how about behavior in spe- 
cific social situations (introductions, appro- 
priate dress, elements of politeness, etc.). 
Pupils may practice these social skills in 
classroom activities, but they learn them 
effectively in the peer-culture milieu of 
extraclass activities. 








(4) Other activities. Trends in var- 
sity athletics appear to provide wider par- 
ticipation by youth; as a result team squads 
are larger than formerly and there are more 
teams: varsity, junior-varsity, B, and C 
teams, all of whom compete under regular 
This gives those desiring 
to play an opportunity to do so. Hobby 
and departmental clubs depend on the inter- 
est of pupils to flourish and survive. The 
criterion of their effectiveness is—do they 
attract members? If they do not, they die. 
And other clubs arise to take their places. 


game conditions. 


8. Balance. A major reason for staff 
discussion of the role of the high school in 
providing pupil activities is to find answers 
to two questions: (1) How can the school 
provide the all-school activities that all 
pupils should experience and share? (2) 
How can the school provide those extra- 
class activities that individuals desire? 
Thoughtful discussion of these questions 
leads to an analysis of activities now being 
provided. If the school fails to search for 
answers to the questions, pupil activities 
tend to develop by accretion—they are ad- 
ditive. No high school can lay claim to an 
effective program merely because it has 
many activities. It may need many activi- 
ties, but it is more important that the ac- 
tivities it offers are valuable ones. Indeed, 
worthwhile activities may mean fewer ac- 
tivities, not proliferation. It all depends 
on how the staff answers the questions 
above. 

9. Adaptation. The types of activities 
provided by the school take into account 
the activities provided by the community. 
Therefore, voluntary pupil activities may 
differ greatly from school to school as com- 
munity environment differs. In a district 
which offers many out-of-school activities, 
the characteristics of school activities will 
probably be altered. Certainly the school 
desires to cooperate rather than compete 
with the community for youth activities. 

10. Dues and hidden costs. Payment of 
dues and other costs tend to squeeze out 
some potential members. Barriers of price 
often have the effect of dividing those who 
ean and those who cannot afford to pay. 
Pupil activities are for every pupil who 
wishes to participate regardless of economic 
status. Increasingly, schools are under- 
writing activity costs by (1) all-school proj- 
ects to raise funds, or (2) subsidy from the 


board of education. 





Efficient accounting pro- 
cedures grow out of centralized supervision 
and control of activity moneys. The school 
treasurer, a member of the staff, is ade- 
Statements of financial 


ll. Finance. 


quately bonded. 
standing of activity funds are furnished 
board of education, principal, staff, pupils, 
and community at frequent intervals. In- 
dividual activities prepare their own bud- 
gets, which are then resolved into a total 
school activity budget. 

Extraclass activities as such are not a 
controversial topic in high schools. Yet 
there seems to be wide variation in the ex- 
tent to which extraclass activities have been 
assimilated into the learning experiences of 
youth. Schools can feel that progress 
toward this assimilation has taken place if: 


(1)—-Activities are not believed 
extracurricular ; 

(2)—many activities are scheduled 
within the school day; 

(3)—objectives have been developed; 

(4)—a staff member has been given 
responsibility for coordinating activities; 

(5)—a pupil inventory of activities is 
conducted regularly; 

(6)—school and community cooperate 
im providing good pupil activities: 

(7)—appraisal of the effectiveness of 
activities is attempted; 

(8)—some activity costs are under 
written by the school or board of education. 


GOOD EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


A second qualification relates to differences in 
population-density in the various States. In gen- 
eral, a State characterized by sparsity of popula- 
tion will tend to have smaller classes (or a higher 
teacher-pupil ratio), and will have to transport 
pupils over comparatively long distances. On both 
these counts, the current expenditure required to 
maintain education at a satisfactory quality-level in 
such a State will be higher than in a more densely 
populated State. 

A third qualification relates to the non-com- 
pensating nature of inter-community differences. 
In New York and New Jersey, for example, there 
are quite a few communities where the expendi- 
ture per pupil and the quality-level of education 
exceed the standard set by the four cities selected 
in the present study. Such superiority in the 
more fortunate communities does not, of course, 
compensate for inferiority in other communities 
of the State. In the dollar-figures given in Table 
1, however, it was not feasible to take this fact into 
account. (This inaccuracy, it should be added, 
affects a few States only, and is not believed to be 


large in any State.) 
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Challenging the Gifted Student 


How One Mathematics Teacher Does It 


HE gifted child presents a definite chal- 
Pines to any teacher who is concerned 
about the welfare of each individual pupil. 
In the mathematics classes, as in others, 
there is a great need to give more attention 
to the gifted child, to see that his curiosity 
and his interests are stimulated and di- 
rected, and to help him choose the work for 
which his talents best fit him and which will 
enable him to render the greatest service to 
society. Many people say that the gifted 
child will find himself and his place in the 
world even though he does not receive the 
attention his mental powers deserve. This 
may be partly true, but I feel that the earlier 
his talents are recognized and directed the 
more avenues of useful and satisfactory en- 
deavor are opened to him and the greater 
the opportunity for him to render service 
commensurate with his abilities. 

In reviewing the methods which I have 
been using in my work as a teacher of 
mathematics at Garfield High School, I feel 
that whatever progress has been made in 
helping the gifted child would have been 
impossible without the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the principal and counselors. They 
have always shown their willingness to work 
with the mathematics department in the 
plans made to serve the needs of the supe- 
rior students. 

{n important step was taken in this di- 
rection some years ago when we began giv- 
ing an algebra aptitude test to students be- 
fore they entered the ninth grade and a 
geometry aptitude test to those who had 
completed one year of algebra. This test- 
ing program served two purposes: first, it 
reduced the failures and waste of time on 
the part of those students with little or no 
ability in mathematics, making it possible 
for us to direct them into simplified mathe- 
matics courses; second, it helped us to rec- 
ognize early the students with superior 
mathematical ability and thus aided both 
teachers and counselors in guiding these 
superior people into the programs best 
suited to them. 


But just taking care of this mechanical 
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part of the program, that is finding and 
placing the students in the right classes, is 
only a small part of the solution to the prob- 
lem. The next step is so to enrich the class- 
room teaching that the interest of these 
gifted students is captured and held. They 
must see that mathematics is more than just 
problems in a textbook. They should catch 
glimpses of the power and beauty of “The 
Queen of Science” and become increasingly 
aware of its wide application in many fields 
of achievement. 

With this purpose in mind, I try to bring 
as much supplementary material as possible 
to all my classes, but the gifted students are 
usually the ones who respond to the great- 
est extent. They show a keen desire to delve 
into things on their own once their interest 
is aroused. This gives me the opportunity 
to refer them to books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and other sources. i know many 
mathematics teachers are doing this same 
thing, and the list of books and pamphlets 
written for the purpose of helping them to 
enrich the courses they teach is growing 
steadily. There are also many suggestions 
and much information along this line in 
such professional journals as The Mathe- 
matics Teacher and School Science and 
Vathematics. At Garfield we are building 
up a very interesting and varied mathe- 
matics library and the students may refer 
to it during the supervised study period or 
they may take out material for a reasonable 
length of time. 

Another commonly used method for 
stimulating interest, one which I find very 
effective, is the placing of interesting and 
informative side lights on the bulletin board 
in my classroom and on the science and 
mathematics bulletin board in the hall. 
This material brought in by either teacher 
or student often leads to discussions and 
further research on the part of the more 
capable members of the class. 

In my own reading, I am constantly alert 
for information which can be used in the 
classroom or by individual students. For 


example, as I encounter an interesting and 


instructive article on some phase of astron- 
omy, I remember that John has shown a de- 
sire to know more about that science; so I 
call his attention to the reference and sug- 
gest that he read it. The agile minds of 
these gifted students must be constantly fed 
and, even though some of the material may 
be too difficult for them to grasp com- 
pletely, it creates a desire to work towards 
understanding it. “Ah! but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 


for?” 





The Office of Education called a con- 
ference for November 13 and 14 to 
consider “Provisions We Can Make for 
the Rapid Learner in Science and 
Mathematics.” This is a vital problem 
in American education today as efforts 
are made to sustain the interest of 
young people in mathematics, science, 
and other areas of learning which are 
fundamental in the training of our 
Nation’s future scientists. SCHOOL 
LIFE gladly presents to its readers this 
timely article by Miss Inez Kelly, of 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 











Assigning projects of supplementary 
work, I find, is also a valuable aid in arous- 
ing and furthering interest, especially in the 
case of the gifted child. I use this method 
to the greatest extent with the students 
studying plane geometry in the tenth grade. 
They choose from a list of topics placed on 
the bulletin board or they may decide to in- 
vestigate a phase of mathematics which 
interests them and which is not on the 
list. These projects include accounts of 
lives of famous mathematicians and sci- 
entists, further research on a mathemati- 
cal principle studied in class, the solution 
of more difficult problems than those as- 
signed in class, the construction of mathe- 
matical instruments or models, drawings, 
and work showing results of indirect meas- 
urement made on the school campus, and 
original designs in curve-stitching. The 
last-named project appeals to those inter- 
ested in geometric design and the mathe- 
matical curves represented. These projects 
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range from the simple to the more difficult 
so that all students may participate, for even 
those who are not especially gifted in mathe- 
matics have their interest increased by work- 
ing on and presenting topics outside the 
regular class-room work. It seems to give 
students a sense of accomplishment to be 
able to bring new information to the rest 
of the class, and this is especially true when 
they find it is also new to the teacher. Al- 
though a little prodding of the bright but 
lazy student is often necessary, | feel it is 
best to keep the projects on a voluntary 
basis. A few will ask, “Do we get extra 
credit for this work?” but the better stu- 
dents seem to derive satisfaction from inves- 
tigating unknown territory. 

Some teachers may ask, “How can you 
find time for all these supplementary proj- 
ects and still cover the work required to 
prepare students adequately to progress 
through the different courses in mathe- 
matics?” This is indeed a big problem for 
we cannot neglect the teaching of the funda- 
mentals or basic principles if we expect 
students to continue the study of mathe- 
matics and perhaps later enter a career re- 
quiring mathematics as a basis. Neither 
can we neglect the average and below aver- 
age students while helping the more capable 
members of our classes. 

As I struggled with this problem, I be- 
came more and more convinced that I needed 
more time outside the class room in order 
to further the program for the superior 
student. Four years ago I consulted our 
principal, Mr. Conover, and received his 
permission to start a mathematics club 
which was to meet once a week during the 
activities period. Those eligible for mem- 
bership were juniors and seniors who were 
enrolled in either solid geometry, advanced 
algebra, college algebra, or trigonometry 
classes. By special permission of the spon- 
sor, a few sophomores showing outstanding 
mathematical ability were permitted to join. 
Not all the members during the four years 
have been gifted students, but those of lesser 
ability were able to make contributions be- 
cause of their interest in mathematics, and 
they profited greatly by the leadership and 
accomplishments of the more capable 
members. 

Although I had started the club feeling 
somewhat doubtful as to its success, it wasn’t 
long until I saw that I had no cause for 
worry. The members were more than eager 
to take part in the programs; and, although 


I had sponsored other types of clubs in the 
past, there were none which moved along 
under their own power as this mathematics 
club did. Programs were planned by a 
program chairman aided by suggestions 
from the club and sponsor. Members vol- 
unteered readily to prepare reports on topics 
which interested them and no phase seemed 
too deep for them to wish to explore. 

Programs have been varied, e. g., reports 
by club members, talks by student and 
faculty personnel of nearby colleges and by 
industrial leaders, practice in using the 
slide rule, and mathematical puzzles and 
recreations. Favorite topics for reports 
and discussions have been The Fourth Di- 
mension, The Theory of Relativity, To- 
pology, Number Systems, and the Theory of 
Probability. One semester we had a series 
of reports on the history of surveying in- 
struments; and, as a result, one club mem- 
ber made a plane table to add to the instru- 
ments we were already using in field work 
in the mathematics classes. Many of the 
recreations and puzzles were made by club 
members; and these, with brain teasers and 
paradoxes found in books and periodicals, 
have provided a lighter type of program as 
a variation from speeches and reports. 

In order to take care of finances so neces- 
sary to the successful functioning of any 
club, members pay annual dues of fifty 
cents and the club sponsors one money- 
making project each year—a mixer follow- 
ing one of the basketball games. The 
money earned is used to purchase books 
and instruments for the mathematics library 
and to help defray- expenses of the Christ- 
mas party, the spring picnic, and the annual 
visit to the Sci-Math Assembly held at Pur- 
due University for all interested students 
of Indiana high schools. 

Exhibits taken to the Purdue meeting 
from Garfield are the work of the mathe- 
matics classes and club. The students who 
attend these meetings come back with new 
ideas and greater enthusiasm for science and 
mathematics. 

Mr. Walter Carnahan, State Consultant 
in Mathematics and one of the originators 
of the Sci-Math Assembly, has been most 
helpful to us at Garfield in our work with 
the gifted student. He has been generous 
with his time and his suggestions, and the 
students respond with a lively interest to 
his informal “pep-talks” on mathematics. 

Teachers in the science department at 
Garfield work with the mathematics teach- 





ers in encouraging the superior students, 
and each year more boys and girls are be- 
coming interested in preparing a project for 
the National Science Talent Search. 

I know many teachers of high school 
mathematics are working, as we are at Gar- 
field, to provide a greater challenge for the 
students of superior mathematical ability; 
and I am sure that they are convinced, as I 
am, that the extra work and planning in- 
volved are bringing about tangible results. 
Aware, as we must be in this atomic age, of 
the need for leaders in science and mathe- 
matics, we cannot start too early to fan the 
spark that smoulders in these eager young 


minds, 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


(Continued from page 21) 


tional stations, you have your work cut out 
for you in helping Americans to adjust 
themselves to their new responsibilities as 
citizens of a nation commanding world 
leadership, citizens who must study and 
solve correctly many knotty international 
problems. They are eager to know how to 
work for peace. They know that the cost 
of failure to work for a peaceful world may 
be extermination. 

And finally, of supreme importance in 
these tense days of danger, is the need to 
accelerate our educational and informa- 
tional processes for national defense. Our 
educational television stations can con- 
tribute immeasurably to our preparedness. 


Power at Hand 


I hope also that the example and the in- 
spiration of this Workshop will assist many 
other educational institutions to move for- 
ward promptly with their plans to build 
stations. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the beginning of 
educational television in America is in your 
hands. 

The children of America, the grown-ups 
of America, hungry for the benefits you 
have to offer, await the fruit of your efforts. 

Nowhere in the world have educators 
been armed with the power you now have 
at hand to speed the education of an entire 
nation. 

I know that you approach the fulfillment 
of your mission with a sense of high re- 
solve, of humility and of dedication. 

And knowing tuis, I know that success 


will crown your labors. 
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Defense Education Information 


The Office of Defense Mobilization re- 
cently issued a most important statement 
setting forth national policies with respect 
to the training and utilization of scientific 
and engineering manpower. 

Labeled Defense Manpower Policy No. 8, 
this statement was published in full in the 
Federal Register of September 6, 1952. 
Because of the implications of the policy 
for secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath circulated 
the full text of O. D. M., Policy No. 8 as an 
Office of Education Defense Information 
Bulletin. 

Excerpts of the statement of particular 
interest to schools and colleges are as 
follows: 

This policy has been recommended by the inter- 
agency Manpower Policy Committee, its Commit- 
tee on Specialized Personnel, and the national 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. It is issued 
for information and guidance to employers of 
scientists and engineers; to educational institu- 
tions and to professional associations; and assigns 
to Government agencies the responsibility for pro- 


viding assistance and leadership in the fields of 
action required of them. 
* * * * 
Despite the fact that very large numbers of 
young men and women have been trained in science 


and engineering since World War II, stringencies 
of engineers and scientists now exist in. some fields 
and acute shortages are in immediate prospect. 
This situation has been caused in part by the 
increased demand resulting from the defense pro- 
gram with no corresponding decrease in non- 
defense programs and in part by the very small 
number of persons trained in these fields during 
World War Il. 

As the defense program develops, two highly 
significant facts with respect to specialized per- 
sonnel stand out: 

First, the demand is rising rapidly and will con- 
tinue at a high level indefinitely. 

Second, college enrollments show that the sup- 
ply completing training is declining and will con- 
tinue to decline through 1954 after which an up- 
turn will occur in the number of engineering 


graduates. 
These facts indicate that in the next few years 
it will be very difficult, or impossible, to obtain a 


supply of specialized personnel equal to the ex- 


panded demand. Vigorous and intelligent action 
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in the utilization of specialized manpower in the 
armed forces and in civilian activities is required. 
Both military and civilian manpower policies 
should recognize that within the objectives of at- 
taining maximum military strength and maintain- 
ing a vigorous civilian economy the achievement 
of an improved balance between the supply of 
and demand for specialized personnel is our most 
urgent manpower goal. 


The purpose of this policy is: 


@ To focus attention on the problems created 
by the shortage of trained scientists and engineers 
in the attainment of maximum military strength 
while maintaining a healthy civilian economy and 
to enlist the support and assistance of the public, 
industry, educational institutions, and Govern- 
ment agencies in the solution of these problems. 
@ To indicate actions which should be taken 
to provide scientific and engineering manpower to 
achieve necessary research and development and 
production goals for 1952 and for the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

It is the policy of the Federal Government 
to take and to encourage the taking of action 
which will aid in achieving the following 
objectives: 

@ A. To utilize most efficiently existing re- 
sources of scientific and technical skills in private 
industry, in the civil government, in the armed 
forces, and in educational institutions. 

@ B. To develop increasingly reliable informa- 
tion regarding requirements and resources of 
scientists and engineers to meet both immediate 
and long-term national needs. 

@ CC. On the basis of needs indicated under B, to 
attract and train the additional number of able 
young men and women required for scientific and 
technical fields. 

Industrial employers, educational administra- 
tors, scientists, and engineers, as individuals, and 
professional associations of scientists and engi- 
neers, have an important responsibility to assist 
in achieving these objectives. 


Employers of scientists and engineers are 
urged: 
@ To develop, in cooperation with educational 
institutions, especially the junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes, improved programs for selecting 
and training subprofessional personnel to do work 
which requires less than the full training of pro- 
fessional scientists and engineers. 
@ To cooperate with educational institutions 
in the development of on-the-job or off-the-job 
training for scientists and engineers which will in- 
crease and broaden the professional competence 
of such personnel. 


Professional associations of scientists and 
engineers are urged: 
@ To undertake informational programs de- 
signed to bring to the attention of students, through 
normal educational channels, and to individuals 
employed in subprofessional positions but pnssess- 
ing an aptitude for science or engineering, the 
career opportunities in scientific and technical 
fields in order to attract into these fields additional 
students with the required ability and interest. 
@ To cooperate with educational institutions in 
studying the adequacy of existing curricula in the 
sciences and in engineering, in developing better 
teaching methods and in achieving maximum uti- 
lization of teaching facilities in scientific and en- 
gineering fields. 


Educational institutions are urged: 


¢ To make special provision for students who 
possess the necessary aptitude for engineering 
work but who lack the courses in science and 
mathematics prerequisite for admission to the en- 
gineering college either because of the inadequacy 
of high school offerings or because their interest 
in an engineering career was developed too late in 
the high school program. Such special provision 
should include a program for locating the poten- 
tial candidates, encouraging them to apply for en- 
rollment in colleges offering scientific and engi- 
neering courses, and special counseling to assist 
the candidate in working up a suitable curriculum. 
In most instances the candidate’s initial shortcom- 
ings may be made up either by a lengthening of 
the normal curriculum or by intensification 
through additional work during summer vacation 
periods. 

@ To make further studies of the engineering 
curriculum, as regards both its content and its 
length, and to give consideration to all possible 
measures which may be indicated under present 
conditions of engineering and scientific manpower 
shortages, such as acceleration, cooperative work- 
study arrangements, etc. 

@ To make further studies of teaching methods 
employed in the sciences and engineering and of 
the use of teaching and research facilities in these 
fields in order to achieve the maximum educational 
return from existing staffs and facilities. 

@ To study the causes of high drop-out rates 
among qualified students of engineering and 
science and to take steps toward minimizing the 
number of such drop-outs. 

@ To strengthen high school curricula in order 
that more high school graduates will be eligible 
for entrance into engineering colleges and to es- 
tablish closer working arrangements between col- 
leges and universities and high schools to the end 
that both high school students and the faculty 
will become more aware of the opportunities in the 
engineering field. 
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“,.. in touch with democracy 


(Continued from page 18) 


When the teachers arrived in Washington 
on the day following South Korea’s in- 
vasion, an atmosphere of gloom and anx- 
iety pervaded the group. Most of the group 
lived in Seoul or north of Seoul. They 
stoically accepted the initial bad news from 
the battle front. It was to be several months 
before any word could be received from 
fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, children 
or friends. Efforts were made to obtain 
information concerning relatives through 
the International Red Cross and our Em- 
bassy in Korea but to no avail for some time 
since all normal channels were disrupted. 


Another Six Months 
The Office of Education and the Depart- 


ment of State decided to continue their pro- 
gram as scheduled and to extend their fel- 
lowships for another 6 months since it was 
impossible for them to return home under 
the circumstances. 

In Washington, D. C., the teachers visited 
the Washington Monument, the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials, the National Art Gal- 
lery, Mount Vernon and other places of 
historic interest. They saw Congress in 
session, the Supreme Court and the Library 
of Congress. On visiting Mount Vernon, 
one of the teachers observed: “I saw the 
key to the Prison of Bastille on the wall of 
the residence, and recognized the coinci- 
dence that American generals are fighting 
for the complete independence of Korea just 
as General Lafayette fought for the inde- 
pendence of the United States.” The teach- 
ers then attended the Washington Orienta- 
tion Center to observe the methods used 
there in providing government-sponsored 
students and trainees instruction in English 
and a general orientation to our life, history, 
manners, and customs. 

Meanwhile, efforts were being made to 
find suitable assignments for the teachers 
which would help the South Korean cause. 
All of them asked to do something here or 
abroad that would assist South Korea in its 
fight for freedom and to aid the United 
Nations in its efforts to resist Communist 
aggression. Within a few weeks, eight of 
the nine men were given assignments with 
the Department of the Army as interpreters, 
translators, and interrogators in Tokyo with 


SCAP. One of the men could not pass the 
physical examination and was heartbroken 
because he could not go with the others. 

For those remaining in Washington and 
for those who were in Tokyo, the news of 
family was both good and bad. A terse dis- 
patch announced that the wife and cousin 
of one of the men had been killed by a Com- 
munist tank shell near the railroad station 
in Seoul. The home and other property of 
one of the women living north of Seoul had 
been destroyed. It was not until she re- 


turned to Seoul in November that she 
learned her husband had been captured and 
shot by the retreating Communist forces on 
October 2. He had successfully evaded 
capture those 
heard of the Inchon landing, he returned 


Along with sixty- 


many months, but when he 


to his village too soon. 
two civilians, doctors, teachers, druggists 
and other community leaders he was sum- 
marily executed. This was confirmed by 


more than 20 persons from her home town. 


Search for Children 


No one knew where her two children 
were. Refugees had been evacuated from 
this particular city to five villages. She 
then set out on foot to visit these villages in 
turn seeking the children. Finally, foot- 
sore and weary, she found a policeman in 
one of the villages who had taken her chil- 
A high school girl had 
brought them to the village and had per- 
suaded this family to care for the children, 


The older child 


recognized her mother who had been in the 


dren into his home. 


aged eight and four. 


United States about nine months, but the 
four-year-old did not her. The 
younger child was ill and the mother car- 
ried her to Seoul on her back for treatment, 
the older child walking along beside them. 


know 


For the Korean People 


At this point, the teacher had to leave 
Seoul hurriedly because of Chinese ad- 
vances from the north. She and her two 
children rode on a truck for 7 days 
until they reached Pusan which was again 
choked by refugees. Food and lodging 
were almost impossible to obtain, particu- 
larly since she must be with the children 
most of the day. For a time she had work 
with one of the Supply Units of the U. N. 
Army and later took an assignment with the 
South Korean Broadcasting Company, ex- 








plaining the purposes and aims of the 
United Nations to the Korean people. 

At the moment, this teacher is working in 
Pusan with the United States Information 
Service, doing her part in translating into 
the Korean language useful educational 
and cultural materials for the Korean peo- 
ple. These publications will be particularly 
helpful when peace has been restored. 


Number of Projects 


The teachers had a number of projects in 
mind which they hoped to implement upon 
returning to Korea. One was’a group proj- 
ect to conduct a seminar for other teachers 
of English who had not had the opportunity 
to study abroad in an English-speaking 
country. They hoped to have an exhibit of 
teaching aids and materials with instruc- 
tion on how they should be used. 

Individual ideas or plans included setting 
up an “American Room” which would be a 
reading room containing books, pictures and 
other materials of interest relating to the 
United States and the American way of life. 
Some of the teachers proposed to translate 
selections from American literature into 
Korean and to prepare typewritten books 
for class use. Several planned to try to 
reduce the size of their English classes in 
order to do more effective work with smaller 
groups. Others realized the value of school 
and community as well as parent and 
teacher cooperation in the school program 
and indicated that this would be an ob- 


jective they hoped to accomplish. 


Need Our Aid 


There will be a delay in bringing these 
The 


school program has been almost completely 


plans and ideas into full fruition. 
dislocated by the war. Some schools are 
being held in the open air where buildings 
have been destroyed; others hold no ses- 
sions. It is extremely difficult to pay teach- 
All forms of 
equipment, even paper and pencils, are 
These teachers as well as the 


ers anything at this time. 


lacking. 
Korean people will need our aid and sup- 
port if they are to reestablish their schools 
on the basis of a democratic philosophy 
which is the foundation of any free society. 
With the opportunity, these teachers will be 
the spokesmen of a new educational era in 


Korea. 
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Teachers of Exceptional Children 


HAT special knowledge, skills, and 
WY inderstandings are needed by teach- 
ers of exceptional children such as the 
crippled, mentally retarded, and speech de- 
fective? What standards are needed in 
State and local school systems in order to 
What consti- 
tutes adequate professional preparation 
These 
and many other questions are being ex- 
plored by the Office of Education study 


secure qualified personnel ? 


and how can this best be provided? 


“Qualifications and Preparation of Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children.” 

This project, which was first announced 
by uu. me 


James McGrath in January 1952, was made 


Commissioner of Education Earl 


possible by a grant of $25,500 from the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren of New York City. Mr. Leonard Mayo 
is director of the association. 

“School programs for handicapped chil- 
dren have developed rapidly in recent 
Commissioner McGrath, in 


years, said 


announcing the study. “Much more needs 
to be done. Only about 15 percent of the 
Nation’s children needing unusual adjust- 
ments in their school programs are reported 
receiving special help. . . . A number of 
factors hold back the extension of educa- 
tional services. . Shortage of profes- 
sional personnel is most crucial.” 

The study has promise for more than 4,- 
000,000 American school-age children. 
2,000,000 
handicaps. Classed as_ slow- 
learning are about 700,000 children. Other 


children deserving special attention are the 


Approximately children have 


physical 


mentally gifted, and the children who are 
maladjusted socially or emotionally. 

The study is directed by Dr. Romaine P. 
Mackie, Specialist, Schools for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Office of Education. 
One 


is an Office of Education Policy Committee 


She is counseled by two committees. 


which will assist the Director in manage- 
ment and personnel aspects of the study. 
The members of this committee are: 

Dr. GALEN Jones (Chairman of the Office Policy 
Committee) Instruction, 


Director, Organization 
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A nation-wide study of their qualifications 


and Services Branch, Division of State and Local 
School Systems. 

Dr. Eart Armstronc, Acting Head, Division of 
Higher Education. 

Dr. Frep Beacu, Chief, Section on State School 
Systems, Division of State and Local School Sys- 
tems. 

Dr. Bess GoopyKoontz, Acting Director, For- 
eign Educational Systems Branch, Division of In- 
ternational Education. 

Mr. Artuur Hutt, Chief, Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth, Division of State and Local 
School Systems. 

Dr. Herpert Conran, Chief, Research and Sta- 
tistical Standards, Program Development and Co- 
ordination Branch, Office of the Commissioner. 


The other is the National Committee of 
leaders in special education from various 
parts of the United States. It is the func- 
tion of this committee to assist in develop- 
ing the study and to suggest people to par- 
ticipate in it. Members of the committee 
are: 

Miss Gwen RetHERFORD (Chairman, elected by 
the National Committee) Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, Kentucky State Department 
of Education. 

Dr. WiLt1AM CRUICKSHANK, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University. 

Mr. Francis Doyie, Chief, Bureau of Special 
Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Samuet A. Kirk, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Hazet C. McIntire, Director, Division of 
Special Education, Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Joun Tenny, General Adviser, Special Edu- 
cation, Wayne University. 

Dr. W. H. Lemme , Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Executive Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children (a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation) , Mr. Harley Wooden, is ex officio 
member of both committees. Mr. Lloyd 
Dunn is serving as full-time research as- 
sistant on the study. 

The study also has the counsel of a num- 
ber of consultants, who will review written 
material and make suggestions as to per- 
sonnel and procedures. Among these con- 
sultants are: 

Dr. Leo Carn, Dean, Education Services, San 
Francisco State College. 


Miss ANNA ENceL, Divisional Director, Depart- 
ment of Special Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Dr. Joun Lee, Dean, Graduate School, Wayne 
University. 

Miss Mary Frances Martin, Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education, Los Angeles City Public Schools. 

Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Associate Superinten- 
dent, New York City Public Schools. 

Dr. Ratpn Fievps, Director of Instruction, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Roserr H. Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, State of New Jersey. 

Taking part in the study in different ways 
are numerous public and private agencies. 
In all, it is estimated that 2,000 people are 
contributing. 

Two techniques are being used to secure 
data. One is the setting up of committees 
to study the competencies needed by special 
education personnel. The other is the use 
of a series of inquiry forms which go to 
State and local school systems, and to col- 
leges and universities. 

Ten separate committees will make state- 
ments describing the distinctive competen- 
cies needed by teachers of blind, crippled, 
deaf, gifted, hard of hearing, mentally re- 
tarded, partially seeing, socially malad- 
justed, and speech-defective children, and 
children with special health problems. 

Through the inquiry forms, information 
will be gathered concerning the standards 
of State and local school systems for teach- 
ers of exceptional children. Data will also 
be gathered on college and university pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers of 
exceptional children. 

This information will eventually be pre- 
sented to a work conference of leaders in 
special education. It is anticipated that 
suggestions and recommendations which 
will come from this body concerning the 
qualifications and preparation needed by 
special education personnel will form a 
basis for future planning in State and local 
communities and in colleges and universi- 
ties. Thus, the outcome of the study might 
well aid in providing educational personnel 
better prepared and qualified to serve the 
needs of exceptional children. 





New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


A Blind Child, Too, Can Go to Nursery 
School. By Pauline M. Moor. New York, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1952. 
16 p. Illus. (Preschool Series No. 1) 


Elementary Social Studies Instruction. 
By Maurice P. Moffatt and Hazel W. How- 
ell. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1952. 486 p. $4.25. 


The Individual and Liberal Education. 
Papers delivered at the dedication of John- 
ston Hall, April 19-21, 1951. Minneap- 
olis, Published for the Social Science Re- 
search Center of the Graduate School, by 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 


102 p. 


Measurement of Teacher Merit. By Wil- 
liam A. McCall. Raleigh, N. C., State 
Superintendent of Public 'nstruction, 1952. 
40 p. (Publication No. 284) 


Modern Methods in Secondary Educa- 
By Jean D. Grambs and William J. 


tion. 


New York, William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1952. Illus. $4.75. 
Physical Education Activities, Sports and 
Louis E. Means. Dubuque, 
328 p. 


Iverson. 


962 p. 


Games. By 
lowa, Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. 
Illus. $4.00. 

Play Groups for Children of School Age. 
By Miriam Cohen Harper. New York, 
Play Schools Association, Inc., and Bronx 


House, 1952. 90 p. 75 cents. 


The Preparation and Training of Pupil 
Personnel Workers. A Report of The 
State Committee on Credentials for Pupil 
Personnel Calif., 
State Department of Education, 1952. 85 


p. (Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 5) 


Services. Sacramento, 


The Shortage of Special Class Teachers 
in Large Cities. By Sidney H. Firestone 
and Jacob S. Orleans. New York, Division 
of Teacher Education, College of the City 
of New York, 1952. 39 p. (Research 
Publication No. 11) 


The Social Sciences at Mid-Century. 
Papers delivered at the dedication of Ford 
Hall, April 19-21, 1951. Minneapolis, 
Published for the Social Science Research 
Center of the Graduate School, by The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1952. 109 p. 

Social Studies in the Secondary School. 
By Clarence D. Samford and Eugene Cottle. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. 376 p. $4.25. 

Teaching Spanish-Speaking Children. 
By L.S.Tireman. Rev. Ed. Albuquerque, 
N. M., The University of New Mexico Press, 
1951. 252 p. 

Techniques for the First Grade Teacher. 
Chicago, Board of Education, 1952. 79 p. 
Illus. 

Toward Better Schools. Third Report. 
Commission on School Buildings of the 
State of New York. Albany, N. Y., 1952. 
40 p. Illus. 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be 


ordered from the publishers.) 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Federal 
Security Agency Library, where they are 
available for interlibrary loan. 

An Analysis of a Program of Speech 
Therapy for Children with Cerebral Palsy. 
By Harry F. Hollien. Master’s, 1951. Bos- 
ton University. 129 p. ms. 

Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. By Robert C. Marsh. Doctor’s, 1951. 
Harvard University. 269 p. ms. 

The Core Curriculum in Michigan Class- 
rooms. By Arden H. Detert. Master’s, 
1952. University of Michigan. 62 p. ms. 

Critical Analysis of Current Trends in 
Student Teaching. By W.R. Rucker. Doc- 
tor’s, 1952. Harvard University. 218 p. 
ms. 

Development of the Support of Public 
Education by the State of Virginia. By EI- 
ster C. Shortt. Doctor’s, 1952. Harvard 
University. 435 p. ms. 


A Follow-up Study of Drop-outs in Lake- 
view Senior High School From 1948-1952. 
By William S. Grout. Master’s, 1952. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 59 p. ms. 


The Management of Internal School Fi- 
nance with Reference to Extracurricular 
Activity Funds. By Grover L. Angel. Doc- 
tor’s, 1952. George Washington Univer- 


sity. 318 p. ms. 


The Public Health Educator; A Study of 
a Profession from Sociological, Philoso phi- 
cal, and Analytical Viewpoints with a Dis- 
cussion of some Current Problems. By 
Lillian K. Derderian. Doctor’s, 1952. 
Harvard University. 286 p. ms. 


Pupil Promotion in Selected High 
Schools of the Southern Association. By 
Rual W. Stephens. Doctor’s, 1951. Har- 
288 p. ms. 


vard University. 


The Retention of Meaningful Material. 
By Joseph F. Sharpe. Doctor’s, 1951. 
Catholic University of America. 66 p. 

A Study of Clear Lake Camp’s Contribu- 
tions to the Elementary Curriculum. By 
Herman C. Kranzer. Master’s, 1952. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 49 p. ms. 

A Study in Transfer Sex Differences in 
By Max M. Kos- 


Harvard University. 


the Reasoning Process. 
tick. Doctor’s, 1952. 
73 p. ms. 

A Study of Differences in Intelligence 
Among Children Within Families. By Agnes 
A. Hansen. Master’s, 1952. University of 
Michigan. 63 p. ms. 

The Treatment of Russia in American 
By William C. Nye- 


Boston University. 


History Textbooks. 
rick. Master’s, 1950. 


50 p. ms. 
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